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HONORABLE JOSEPH H. CHOATE, A FOUNDER AND TRUSTEE 


From life-size portrait by Princess Lworr-ParRLaGHy 
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PORTRAIT OF THE HONORABLE JOSEPH H. CHOATE 


A FounpER AND ‘TRUSTEE 


MONG the founders of the Museum, one who stands out promi- 
nently for long-continued and valuable services to the institution 
is the Honorable Joseph H. Choate. Only on rare occasions, 

however, can Mr. Choate be found in person within its walls, but from 
now on visitors may see his genial face and feel the energy of his presence 
in a life-size portrait painted with unusual power. The portrait is the 
work of Princess Lwoff-Parlaghy and is presented by her to the Museum 
through President Osborn. 

The artist has painted more royal and princely personages than any 


gv, counts some two hundred 


other living painter, and although still voung, 


portraits of well-known persons as her life work. From the time of her 
childhood at Hajdt-Dorog, Hungary, she has shown marked talent in 
portraiture and has a strength and ruggedness of style reminding one of 
Rembrandt and Franz Hals. She studied at Budapest and Munich, 
having the unique distinction, for a woman, of working under the great 
von Lenbach, then went to Italy for study of the Italian school. It was 
while here that she made her first great success in a portrait of Kossuth, 
the Hungarian patriot, who was living in exile at Turin. The portrait 
now hangs in the Museum at Budapest. Afterwards she worked in 
Holland, devoting much time to the Dutch masters. 

The most celebrated paintings by the Princess are probably a por- 
trait of Kaiser Wilhelm IT and one of von Moltke, the former hanging 
in the imperial castle at Berlin, the latter in the building of the General 
Staff of the same city. Others of her pictures are to be found in the 
museums of Dresden, Leipzig, Heidelberg, Hannover and Vienna. 
She has received more and higher decorations in the sphere of art than 
iny other woman in the world. Among these medals and decorations 
nay be mentioned the great gold state medal of Germany (the Princess 
s the only woman in the world who has received this honor), “‘ Hors 
‘oncours”’ and life member of the jury of Berlin, the great gold medal 
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for art and science on the ribbon of the order of the crown of Wuerttem- 
berg, the order of the Holy Sava of Servia, the large medal for art and 
science and the great gold medal from His Holiness Pope Leo XIII, 
the academic laurels and election as “ Officier de 1’ Académie” of France, 
the gold state medal of Prussia, the gold medal of the Paris Salon and the 
great Chicago medal of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The present portrait represents Mr. Choate clad in the bright red 
gown of Oxford University, from which he received the degree of D.C. L. 
in 1902. Tle is seated in an arm chair, his right hand on his knee clasp- 
ing the collegiate cap, but so well has the artist caught the spirit of the 
man that ke seems about to rise in greeting and to be on the point of 
giving utterance to some of those happy phrases which make him an 
orator of international reputation. ‘The artist has unusual strength in 
the individualization of greatness and in this, her iatest work, she has 
been particularly successful in giving expression to the sterling qualities 


which so endear Mr. Choate to his friends. 


LENDERS INDIAN COLLECTION 


HE Lenders collection, valued at $30,000, which has recentivy been 
purchased by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for the Museum has now 
been temporarily installed in the South Pacific Hall on the 

fourth floor. The collection, brought together through many years of 
travel by Mr. E. W. Lenders, a noted artist of Philadelphia, is rich in 
material from the Plains Indians, although there are some specimens 
from the Eastern Woodlands, the North Pacific Coast and the South- 
west. The tribes are, in order of the importance of their representation , 
the Sioux, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Blackfoot, Crow, Nez Percé, Plains 
Cree, Assiniboine, Apache, Comanche, Kiowa and Shoshone. 

A highly interesting part of the material is a series of Sioux costumes. 


Seven scalp shirts attract immediate attention. The best of them is an 


old one made of antelope skin decorated with beautiful porcupine-quill 


work and colored with native dves. Several women’s costumes are notc- 
worthy, and among them are two dresses of more than usual interest. 
One is very old and is of skin ornamented with elk teeth. It is the second 


specimen of the kind to come into the possession of the Museum. ‘The 
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other is a more modern dress made of blanketing, but it is decorated 
with imitation elk teeth cut by the Indians from elk antler. ‘These are so 
well carved and polished as to deceive any but the most experienced 
observer. 

In the material obtained from the Blackfoot there is a group of 
specimens from a noted medicine man known as “Pretty Antelope.” 
This comprises his costume consisting of an ermine headdress with 
headed horns, shirt and leggings beautifully beaded and decorated with 
dozens of ermine skins in the form of a fringe, with belt and moccasins 
to match, and his tomahawk, lance, tobacco bag, scalp ornaments, 
rattles, talisman, medicine pipe and all the paraphernalia of a shaman. 
‘This makes one of the most complete personal outfits in the Museum. 

Among the costumes from other tribes there are several unusual or 
particularly significant examples. A splendid Comanche suit includes 
leggings which have enormous flaps trailing on the ground more than 
twenty inches. Several pairs of Apache leggings have moccasins at- 
tached which show the big toe protector. A Pawnee shirt is decorated 
with porcupine quills in a manner suggesting a more northerly region. 
The Apache, Comanche and Kiowa objects show the peculiar ideas of 
dress of these people, such as lack of beads and presence of painted 
designs in the ornamentation. A magnificent eagle-feather war bonnet 
has a double trailer which dragged on the ground after the wearer. A 
very rare wig made of buffalo hair with long tips of horse hair of a lighter 
color has the hair strands ornamented and held together by daubs of red 
paint at intervals of about an inch. 

The art work of the Indians is represented by moccasins, vests, 
charms, awl cases, bags, saddle blankets and game bags, carriers and 
parts of horse accoutrements and pipe and fire bags decorated in beads 
and quills. Smokers will be interested in the collection of catlinite pipes. 
‘The stone for the bowls of these pipes was obtained at the famous quarry 
at Pipestone, Minnesota, which is still in the possession of the Indians, 
who have kept, with the sanction of the Government, the exclusive right 


of quarrying this peculiar stone. The pipes in the collection, many of 


them with decorated stems and bowls. represent the handiwork of 


practically all the larger Plains tribes and some of those of the Eastern 
Woodlands. 
The Indians of the Southwest have contributed to the collection 


many curiously wrought objects in silver and other metals, such as 
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bracelets, wrist protectors, belts and necklaces. Particularly remarkable 
is a necklace of turquoise and silver beads with a pendant of hammered 
silver. Seven medals dating from 1829 to 1857 represent tokens given 
to noted Indian chiefs by Presidents Andrew Jackson, John ‘Tyler, 
Zachary ‘Vaylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan. 
The custom of giving medals bearing an embossed portrait of the Presi- 
dent is still in vogue, but it is almost impossible to obtain them from 
the Indians who have been honored. 

Basketry and pottery are not as well represented, since Mr. Lenders, 
from the character of his work as an artist, took more interest in collecting 
costumes and the utensils and weapons of the material culture of the 
tribes. ‘There are, however, a few splendid old baskets including two 
of the feathered Pomo variety and three of the pitch-covered water 


baskets of the Southwest. There are some interesting specimens of 


pottery from the Pueblo region and buffalo and mountain sheep horn 
spoons from the Plains. ‘The most valuable spoon, however, does not 
come from the Plains region but is a large one of beautiful translucent 
horn from the Haida of the Northwest Coast of America. 

In regard to weapons and war pieces, there are quivers and bows 
and arrows, buffalo lances, tomahawks and stone clubs of various sizes 
and shapes. ‘lwo clubs, the stone heads of which are covered with 


‘ 


beads, are known as “coup sticks.” _In former times, the most notable 
achievement of an Indian was the taking of a scalp, but with the intro- 
duction of rifles the killing of a man became so easy and there were usually 
so many scalps taken after a battle that this trophy began to lose its 
importance. ‘The Indians considered it a much braver act to touch the 
hody of a fallen foe with a coup stick under fire of the enemy. There 
are two buffalo hide shields, one of which is worthy of special mention. 
It is from the Osage tribe and has a buckskin cover with symbolical 
paintings. From this cover there formerly depended eagle feathers, 
the shafts of which were decorated with dyed hair woven in various 
patterns. A bullet hole through cover and shield and what seem to be 
blotches of blood suggest the fate of its original owner. 

Besides all these, the collection includes series of baby carriers, Indian 
dolls, wampum peace belts, Navajo blankets, necklaces of deer’s hoofs 
and bears’ claws, ghost dance clubs, scalp dance wands and medicine 
otters. 


A special feature of the collection is the extensive series of articles 
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of painted buffalo hide, Mr. Lenders having made a special study of the 


buffalo. Among the objects, besides the two shields mentioned, is a 
small Shoshone medicine tipi painted with realistic designs. ‘There are 
also several saddle bags, a Winnebago drum with a painting of the 
‘Thunder Bird on one side, together with many rattles and other articles. 

The objects from the Indians of the Southern Plains were much 
needed in the Museum collections, which still are weak in material from 
the Southern Plains region and the Southeast in general, though rich in 


that from the Northern Plains. 


THE MUSEUM RESTAURANT 
Repropuction or TemeLte Ruins ar Mirca, Mexico 


HE Museum has a new restaurant —a very novel one. ‘Taking 
the elevator to the east basement, we find ourselves within the 
three rooms that comprise this new restaurant, but strange to 

say we have passed through the low, broad doorway of an ancient 
Mexican temple and are surrounded by its mosaic-ornamented walls. 
To see the original in its prime, we must have lived centuries before 
the Spanish conquest and have known a race which even before the times 
of the Toltecs had developed a culture, at least a temple building art, 
far exceeding that usually ascribed to the native races of this hemisphere. 
‘lo look upon the ruins of this original to-day we should need to travel to 
southern Mexico. ‘There, thirty miles by stage from the large city of 
Oaxaca, we should come to the town of Mitla, a modern little place with 
thatched houses and cactus fences, lying in a great amphitheater-like 
valley surrounded by mountains. The stage ride leads through broad 
green valleys dotted with farms and villages and set here and there with 
signs of occupation at some time far past. As we approach Mitla, the 
surrounding hills show much of the gray and greenish colors of trachyte, 
an ancient volcanic rock. When we reach the town, we find the market 
place and some of the public buildings constructed of this trachyte, 
Which probably was taken from its abiding place in the cliffs more than 
a thousand years ago and used in successive building operations by the 
predecessors of the homely Zapotecan race now living here. 


Mitla has long been known as the site of some of the best preserved 
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and most remarkable ruins in all Mexico. Who the people were that 
erected the buildings and whether the structures were intended for 
palaces or temples is unknown, but the architects and builders were 
wonderful for skill and boldness in design and execution, and they were 
not averse to work. ‘They brought the trachyte from the hiils, a stone 
that is soft and easily broken into great blocks, but yet is tough and 
durable; they obtained adobe from the immediate vicinity to be used in 
the foundations in setting the stone; they transported lime, probably 
from some outcrop in the valley, and mixed it with gravel to make cement 
or concrete for the laying of floors and pavements; they procured paints, 
mainly by mixing whitish earth and iron oxides, the colors preferred 
being white and several shades of red, and they cut great trees to get logs 
for long spans in ceilings and roofs. Because of the limit set by the 
length of a single roof beam, they built most of their chambers long and 
narrow, though they sometimes set stone columns through the middle 
of a chamber to double the span. 

In raising the walls they cut the margins of the stone blocks so 
accurately that the joints required little or no mortar. ‘The wonderful 
fact is that they did little simple stone laying, but instead prepared every 
block to fit into a particular place, so that each additional! layer in the 
walls differed from its neighbors above and below in width, angle or 
projection. Most remarkable of all is the manner in which these builders 


ornamented their structures with geometric designs made out of innu- 


merable little pieces of stone, each of which was cut and shaped to fit into 
— 


the formal pattern of the mosaic. It is estimated that about 15,000 
pieces of hewn stone were used for the inside walls of one of the small 
chambers of the Quadrangle of the Grecques. 

To appreciate the new restaurant fully, we must know the plan on 
which the Mitla temples that furnished its inspiration were built. ‘There 
are traceable in the ruins five groups of structures. Throughout these 
the ground plan is a formal quadrangle, presenting a series of central 
courts each surrounded by four chambers. The best preserved of the 
structures is the so-called Group of the Columns, particularly interesting 
because its great central court (about 150 feet square, probably once 
holding a shrine at its center) was supposedly bounded by four wide 
halls, each of which gave entrance into a smaller quadrangle of four 
rooms around a less spacious court. The best preserved of these wide 
halls is that on the north, the so-called Hall of the Six Columns. It is 
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the quadrangle entered from this hall, the Quadrangle of the Greeques, 
that the Museum has in part reproduced, including the court, 30 feet 


square, With its north and south chambers, the east and west rooms 


being omitted on account of the limited space available. 


‘The reproduction was undertaken upon data given by Professor 


Marshall LH. Saville who has made extensive studies of the ruins. 


many desirable measurements were 








GROUND PLAN OF THE 
COLUMNS,” 


“GROUP OF THE 
MITLA 3 


A. Court of the Quadrangle of the 
Columns. B. Hall of the Six Columns. 
D. 
Court of the Quadrangle of the Greeques. 
. North Chamber of the Greeques. 

The Museum 
rooms C, D and E, 


South Chamber of the Greeques. 


restaurant reproduces 


While 


lacking, those supplied were suffi- 
cient—augmented by good photo- 
graphs — to secure accurate scales 
Which were employed throughout 
the construction. ‘The materials 
emploved were selected with the 
object of avoiding the possibility 
of fire and at the same time of re- 
ducing to a minimum the danger 
of damage through use as a dining 


hall. ‘The 


heavy masonry, to a height of 


parts representing 
about five feet, consist of stones 
cast in Keen’s cement, backed 
with reinforced concrete, which in- 
sures both strength and hardness. 
Above this, where there is little 
danger of damage, the material 
used for panels and grecques is 
plaster strengthened with burlap. 

Having obtained the measure- 
ments of each piece of stone or 
panel of mosaic, wooden forms 
were made, then modeled over 


with clay to gain the effect of the 


tone surface as shown in many samples from the Mitla ruins in the 


possession of the Museum. 


From these models, plaster or glue moulds 


vere made and cement or plaster casts run off as they were needed in 


onstruction. 


All parts were cast hollow, and by cementing each to its 


ieighbor and anchoring all securely to the walls, the structure became 


oth rigid and durable with a minimum of weight. 


Thus visitors to the Museum inay see an old Mitla temple as it used 





REPRODUCTION OF THE NORTH CHAMBER OF THE GRECQUES 


Stained glass windows in the north and south rooms represent pre-Columbian 
mythological figures taken from an ancient codex 
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to look,— the same low doorways of simple structure at the centers of 
the walls between court and rooms, the same court walls covered with 
horizontal panels of mosaic, and those of the chambers, except for a 
dado of masonry, made up completely of greeque patterns. ‘The rooms 
off the court have been provided with stained glass windows made by 
the artist, Mr. Will S. Taylor. They represent mythological designs 
taken from the Codex Magliabecchiano NII, 3. Similar mythological 
figures have been painted on the backs of the chairs by the same artist. 
That the new restaurant is of unusual interest as an exhibition hail 
arises not only from the fact that it sets down in the heart of New York 
an exact reproduction of an ancient temple of Mexico, but also because 
the Mitla structures themselves in many features of construction as well 
as in the system of ornamentation stand alone not only in the general 


region represented but even in the small province to which they belong. 


TWO NEW BIRD GROUPS 


WO new habitat bird groups have recently been opened for 
exhibition, and there are now but few breaks in the circuit of 
the gallery that these groups occupy. ‘The one first completed, 

“Cuthbert Rookery,” on the west side of the hall, is among the largest 


of the series, and represents a portion of a Florida Heron rookery, the 


sort of Florida bird gathering best known to the world because of the 


economic interest attached to aigrette-bearing herons. ‘The foreground 
shows these herons — six different species and several individuals of 
each species — nesting among thick-growing mangroves, while the 
background, painted by Mr. Bruce Horsfal, pictures the whole islet of the 
rookery as it appears at sundown. Hundreds of birds are settling 
among the mangrove branches that literally roof over the islet with green. 
Gray Louisiana and Little Blue Herons make up a colony by themselves 
at the left. Roseate Spoonbills, conspicuous because of their color, 
approach and occupy a portion of the islet at the right; and everywhere, 
except in these preémpted spots, are the representatives of the other three 
species, American Egrets, Snowy Egrets and Ibises. At the time the 
studies were made for the group, March 29, 1908, it was estimated that 
this rookery was the home of about 3,000 birds, 2,000 being Louisiana 
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Herons and 350 American Egrets, while only 15 were Snowy Egrets and 
35, Roseate Spoonbills. 

The rookery from which this group was copied is the only one 
remaining of the many that existed twenty-five vears ago. All the others 
have given way to the slaughter wrought by aigrette hunters, this one 
escaping because of its inaccessibility. Cuthbert Rookery is in the 
heart of the mangrove swamp that borders the Everglades at the ex- 
treme southern part of the State. The large boat which carried the 
Museum expedition could approach only within seven miles, because of 
the shallowness of the water, and smaii boats had to be laboriously 
pulled and pushed through the brackish brown water of the remaining 
distance. 

This is the rookery where Warden Guy Bradiey was shot in the 
summer of 1905, while on duty guarding this last stronghold of the 
herons. ‘The island to-day is unprotected and the birds, rare now, are 
liable to meet extermination in the near future. If the visitor to the 
Museum has previously read either Mr. Chapman’s experiences at 
Cuthbert Rookery as given in “Camps and Cruises of an Ornithologist”’ 
or those of Mr. H. Kk. Job as set forth in his book “ Wild Wings,”’ he will 
see the Cuthbert Rookery Habitat Group with greatly enhanced interest. 

The second of the two groups, the Turkey Buzzard or Turkey Vul- 
ture, that on the east side of the hall, presents a sharp contrast to the 
Cuthbert Rookery group in that it shows but one bird with its voung, 
instead of a vast gathering of birds and many nests. Notwithstanding 
this, the Turkey Buzzard group is one of the most satisfactory of the 
whole twenty-five now completed. 

The series of habitat groups of North American birds was designed 
not only to show the haunts and habits of the birds, but also to include in 
the painted backgrounds representations of the land types of American 
scenery. Until the Turkey Buzzard group was completed, the series did 
not show the wooded shores of an Atlantic slope river. The locality 
selected to fill this gap is on the Potomac, ten miles above Washington, 
where the river flows through heavy deciduous forests. 

The success of the new group, however, does not lie only in depicting 
in a strong, simple way the home life of this bird, rare in the North, not 
only in setting forth an added sort of American landscape, but also and 
strikingly in the effect of the whole as a work of art. As we stand before 


the group, the scene is very real, quite as though we had climbed the rocky 
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cliffs and, from the height, surrounded by all the details of the life there, 
were looking up the river and to the opposite shore. ‘The picture spread 
out before us has atmosphere, an achievement due both to the work on 
the painted background and to the conception carried out in the fore- 
ground. <A haze rests over the green wooded hills that slope down to 
the Potomac and are imperfectly reflected in its muddy, slow-moving 
water. Close at hand, the gray lichen-spotted rocks that make up the 
cliffs of the near shore are here and there covered with poison ivy and 
Virginia creeper. Fern and hepatica, growing among dead leaves fallen 
from an overhanging chestnut oak, fill the crannies of the rocks. 

In one of the larger of the crevices of these rocks two white down- 
covered birds stretch up their heads and spread their wings in supplica- 
tion to a parent bird that has just alighted on a rock above them. We 
realize in looking at these young birds the wisdom of the instinct which 
makes them ‘‘lie low”’ in the nest, for we feel, almost with a sense of 
dizziness, so realistic is the group, how precipitous are the walls that 
extend from the nest to the water far below. ‘The ‘Turkey Buzzard has 
a longer period of family life than many birds. ‘The time of incubation 
for the two heavily-spotted eggs is about thirty days, and the young 
must know for fully two months a world limited to the rock and dead 
leaves of the niche in which they first opened their eves, although as their 
vision is perfected, they see the dome of the sky and the wooded heights 
of the river. 

The Turkey Buzzard is an abundant and well-known bird at the South, 
where it does good service as a scavenger and is protected both by law and 
public sentiment. ‘The studies for the group were made by Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman and Mr. J. D. Figgins in May, 1909, at Plummer’s Island. 
The background was painted by Mr. Hobart Nichols from his own 


sketches, made on the ground. Piummer’s Island is locally interesting 


is the home of the Washington Field Naturalists’ Club, to which organi- 
ation the Museum is indebted for many courtesies extended. 

For these two groups the Museum expresses gratitude to the same 
Members whose generous contributions have made possible the whole 
eries: Mr. John L. Cadwalader, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, Mrs. Philip 
Schuyler, Mrs. John B. Trevor, Mrs. Robert Winthrop, Mr. F. Augustus 
‘chermerhorn, Mr. H. B. Hollins, Mr. Henry Clay Pierce, Mr. Henry 
V. Poor and Mr. Courtenay Brandreth. 
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COLD SPRING HARBOR GROUP 


II group shown in the photograph on page 107 is being installed 

in the Darwin Hali of Invertebrate Zoédlogy and represents a 

typical association of animal life, such as may be seen between 

tides on the Long Island shore. ‘The scene is jaid at Cold Spring Harbor, 
and the studies were made during the month of April. 

A crowded mussel bed (Modiolus plicatula), rather thiniy covered with 
sprouting “ spartina”’ grass, is overrun by fiddier crabs of two species 
(U'ca pugillator and Ueca pugnax). At the extreme right of the group are 
two sections of fiddier-crab burrows, occupied by their tenants. The 
water is shown at haif-ebb tide, while underneath its surface are clusters 
of the edible mussel (.Wytilus edulis) and of the common oyster (Ostrea 
virginica). Upon one of the oysters is its arch enemy, a starfish (.1sferias 
forbesii). With arms extended over the sheil of the oyster and with 
innumerable tube feet firmiy attached and in a state of tension, the 
starfish is steadily straining to pull apart the valves of its gradually 
weakening victim. Scattered about on the sea bottom are those scaven- 
gers of shallow water, the sea snail (.Vassa obsoleta) and the hermit crab 
(Eupagurus longicarpus). ‘lwo of the crabs are fighting over a dead 
fish, while lurking here and there may be seen the mud crab (Panopeus 
herbstii). In the center, adhering to an oyster sheli, are several speci- 
mens of the tube worm (/7ydroides dianthus) with expanded gili circlets 
of brilliant color. At the lowest part of the group in the foreground, 
the mud of the sea bottom is cut in vertical section to show the long 
or soft clam (ya arenaria) upright in its burrow, its protruded siphon 
reaching upward to the water. 


The background of the group gives a good effect of distance pro- 


duced by an arrangement of colored photographic transparencies show- 


ing an actual view of the harbor. The materials were collected and 
the field studies made by Dr. F. E. Lutz. The group was mounted by 
Mr. Ignaz Matausch, with the assistance of Mr. Dwight Franklin and 


under the direction of the Department of Invertebrate Zoédlogy. 


Roy W. Miner. 
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THE STEFANSSON- ANDERSON ARCTIC EXPEDITION 


N February 18 letters were received at the Museum from Mr. 


V. Stefansson and Dr. R. M. Anderson, who are now spending 


their second winter on the Arctic coast of North America. "Their 
experiences are best related in their own words, although their jetters 


vive only a hint at their lives. Mr. Steffansson writes as follows: 


Herscuen Istanp, August 18, 1909. 


I arrived here this morning to find that there is opportunity to send out 
mails this evening, with no sure opportunity after that till December. 
* * * * Ny last report to you was from Barrow in May. * * * * A day 
or two after the date of it I left Point Barrow, going east with two dog 
teams of five animals each, and three Eskimo. On one sled was the skin 
umiak, which we later found capable of carrying 3500 Ibs. in smooth waters, 
on the other our camp gear and some ammunition purchased from Mr. 
Brower for use in the event of our supplies not arriving. When we reached 
Smith Bay we found that Dr. Anderson, with one team and two Eskimo, 
had commenced hauling eastward what stuff there was left in our cache at 
Smith Bay. For three days we worked together carrying our outfit forward, 
but on May 28 I detached three Eskimo with one sled to proceed as fast as 
possible to our other cache at Barter Island to take care of it during the 
spring thaws. * * * * On June 12 sledding operations were stopped some 
fifteen miles west of Colville by water on the ice,— travel resumed June 23 
by umiak in open water. June 26 to July 8 was spent on Colville River, 
much of time in camp with Colville Eskimo, some of whom I had not seen 
before, * * * * 

Kast of the Colville we were delayed an aggregate of five days by ice, 
strong head winds and some annoying, if not serious minor misfortunes. 
Arrived at and departed from Flaxman Island August 5, but were delayed 
two miles east of there two days; here were met by our whaleboat and 
Eskimo from Barter Island and journey now proceeded more smoothly. 
August 1S, myself and the umiak were picked up akout twenty miles west of 
Herschel Island yesterday by Capt. C. 'T. Pedersen, schooner ‘ Challenge,” 
and brought here to-day, while Anderson and whaleboat could not be taken 
on and therefore follow. Capt. Pedersen expected to stay here two days, 
giving me ample time to write letters, but reports of whales take him out 
again to-night. 

The main energies of the summer have been taken up with getting east- 
ward; we still have hopes of getting as far as Cape Parry, which will put us 
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in striking distance of the Coppermine by sled (about 300 miles). Some 
ethnological information has been gathered here and there incidentally, 
Dr. Anderson has a number of sets of eggs and bird skins. * * * * 

I leave a good many things unconsidered and turn to the future. If we 
fail to reach the Coppermine or Victorialand districts 1 shall not accept 
the verdict as final. * * * * T shall make the winter as useful as 1 can 
among the Cape Bathurst natives, if we are forced to winter there. “They 
are almost as unknown scientifically as any Eskimo, although not as “un- 


spoilt perhaps. 


Herscuen Istanp, August 19, 1909. 


* * * Shortly after finishing vesterday’s letter, and as Capt. Pedersen 
was about to sail, the “ Karluk,’’ Capt. Cottle, came in from Barrow. He 
had sighted the “* Hermann” (supposedly carrying my freight) but had had 


se 


no communication with her; believes neither the “Hermann” nor any other 
ship will come in this year; and intends himself to winter in the Arctic, but 
cannot say where. It is therefore clear we shall receive none of the supplies 
sent by you. * * * * 

Capt. Cottle will take me and the two Eskimo I have with me as far east 
as he can and land us. There we shall fish and hunt against the winter. 
1 leave instructions for Anderson to follow in the whaleboat, and if he is 
frozen in west of where Capt. Cottle lands us, say, Cape Parry, he can sled 
east to find us. It seems to me now the chance is fair of our getting to the 
Coppermine after all. * * * * 


Dr. R. M. Anderson, the biologist of the expedition, writes more 


briefly, being greatly pressed for time, as follows: 


Herscuer Istanp, August 22, 1909. 


I arrived here to-day from the west with the whaleboat, having been 
stormbound for three days within sight of the Island. Mr. Stefansson’s 
boat had preceded us by a few hours, while our party was looking for a lost 
dog. Mr. Stefansson sailed yesterday on board the steamer ‘ Karluk.” 
* * * * T shall follow at once through the Mackenzie delta in the whaleboat. 
If frozen in before reaching Cape Parry, we shall proceed by sled to join Mr. 
Stefansson, * * * * Capt. Pedersen’s schooner is to sail at once for Point 
Barrow, so that my official report of operations since Oct. 20th, 1908, will 
have to go out via Dawson the coming winter. My specimens including 
seven skins with heads of Ovis dalli, and fifteen Caribou, mainly from 


Colville region, will have to remain here until another ship comes in or the 
“Karluk” goes out. 
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DARIUS OGDEN MILLS 


T’ the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees the following 
resolutions were passed with reference to Mr. D. O. Mills, who 
died January 3, 1910: 


This Board records with sorrow its tribute to the late 
Darits OGpen MILLS 


for twenty-eight vears one of its number. 

Mr. Mills was elected a Trustee February thirteenth, eighteen hundred 
eighty-two, and a vear later was made a member of the Finance Committee, 
on which he continued to serve until his death. He was one of the four 
members of the committee appointed in eighteen hundred ninety-two to 
consider arrangements for educational coéperation. He also served on the 
Nominating Committee and was its Chairman for over fifteen vears. 

The Museum is indebted to Mr. Mills for many generous gifts. 

Since the foundation of the Museum forty-odd vears ago many promi- 
nent and distinguished men have served on the Board of Trustees, but none 
whose presence was more welcome than that of Mr. Mills. Quiet and 
gentle in his manner, sound in judgment and wise in counsel, modest and 
simple but full of good sense, just and true in every dealing, he was loved 
and appreciated by all who knew him. His death on January third leaves 
his fellow Trustees of this Board with a feeling of profound sense of loss 
and with the greatest admiration for his fine and lovable qualities of char- 


acter. 


REPORT FROM THE FABBRI YACHT 


HE vacht “Vekla” which has been cruising in the waters o! 
southern Florida, under command of her owner Mr. Alessandro 

Fabbri, in behalf of the Department of Fishes has succeeded in 
obtaining many interesting forms which are new to the Museum’s 
collections, and the Messrs. Fabbri are carrying on the work with great 
energy and enthusiasm and expect to take plaster moulds from fishes 
which can be captured a little later in the season. By invitation of the 


Messrs. Fabbri the writer had the privilege of accompanying the yacht 


as the Museum’s representative. 
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The most effective apparatus for getting specimens proved to be a 
large seine. ‘This was especially useful on smooth sand bars sloping 
down into water of moderate depth. At times a strong current and the 
mud at a river’s mouth would make the seine almost too heavy to draw, 
or some huge snag would anchor it to the bottom temporarily, but the 
results obtained fully compensate for the trials and labor of its operation. 
A small hand seine vielded good results where the large one could not 
be used, and variously improvised dip-nets turned up rare things from 
the tide-pools and shallows. Off shore specially constructed beam- 
trawls were used without great success, owing to the treacherous nature 
of the bottom. Yet the beam-traw] turned up several forms of life not 
obtained in any other way. 

Collecting off shore from a small boat was highly profitable, when, 
on fine warm days, light airs from the south and east wafted Gulf Stream 
conditions into the very harbor of Key West, driving in the colored, 
bubble-like floats of the Portuguese-man-of-war (Physalia), the little 
violet snail (Janthina) and masses of gulf weed (Sargassum). A fine 
series of Nomeus gronovii was obtained. These little fishes swim about 
under the float of the Portuguese-man-of-war, receiving protection 
through the powerful sting of its host’s long tentacles. It is easy to dip 
up Physalia and fishes together in a net and carefully disentangle and 
throw back the Physalia without getting stung. ‘The small fishes are 
very beautiful, but their black, blue and silver colors do not keep well in 
preserved specimens. Swimming among the Portuguese-man-of-wa1 
were also the very young of the amber jack, pretty little banded fishes 
scarcely an inch long, as well as small schools of scad, Trachurus 
frachurus. "Vhis latter fish, abundant and an important food fish in 
“urope, is considered rare on our coast. The young are probably 
common enough here where the Gulf Stream washes the shore of Florida. 

Many of the fishes collected about Key West range southward arnong 
‘he West Indies. At Cape Sable, where much collecting was done, 

ere is a predominance of forms that range along the South Atlantic 
oast, from about Cape Hatteras, or even Cape Cod, to Texas, but it 
as a surprise to find the blow-fish (Spheroides) obtained there identical 


ith the one so common about New York in summer, whereas a quite 


fferent species was found common at Miami and a third form was 
uundant at Kev West. 
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Unquestionably the most interesting region visited was the edge of 
the Everglades. ‘The *’Vekla”’ anchored several miles up Shark River, 
among the mangroves, and shallower waters still farther up stream 
were explored with a launch and row boats. In the weed-choked 
shallows various interesting small fishes characteristic of the region 
and new to the Museum’s collections were very abundant. ‘These 
forms are preyed upon by larger fishes, of which the leathery spotted 
gar (Lepisosteus) was most in evidence. It was here that some un- 
usually small specimens of the great tarpon were obtained with rod and 
reel. 

Common, though seldom seen, a rather large gray shark (Carcharhinus 
lamnia) with broad, blunt head and a formidable array of saw-edged 
teeth, prowls about the wharves and shipping in the harbor of Key West. 
Several of these sharks were caught. From the number a fine specimen 
eight or nine feet long was selected, and plaster moulds for a cast were 
made from it. When placed on exhibition in the Museum, the cast will 
doubtless attract no little attention, as will also the cast of a jew-fish, 
a huge bass of the sea, weighing some hundreds of pounds. ‘The moulds 
taken from this latter fish have already been safely received at. the 
Museum. 

Joun TT. NICHOLS. 


MUSEUM NEWS NOTES 


HE bequest of Miss Phebe Anna Thorne to which reference was 
made in the January number of the JouRNAL has been paid over 
to the Museum and has been applied as an endowment to the 

Museum’s room for the blind. Messrs. Samuel and Jonathan Thorne, 
the executors of the will, feeling that this use of the legacy was so thor- 
oughly in accord with their sister’s interest and desires have increased 
the amount from ten thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars, out of the 


residue estate, thus insuring a permanent income for the development of 


this new and extremely useful and promising branch of the Museum’s 


work. The Trustees have established a committee on the Museum for 
the Blind consisting of Hon. Seth Low, Mr. A. D. Jouiilard, Dr. H. C. 
Bumpus and Professor Henry F. Osborn. 
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THE Museum has received and added to its permanent endowment 
fund the sum of one hundred thousand dollars which was bequeathed 
to it by the late Mr. Darius O. Mills. 


Since our last issue the following persons have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Museum: Patron, Hox. George W. WickERSHAM; 
Life Member, Mr. Frepertck A. LUCAS; Sustaining Members, Messrs. 
Fritz ACHELIS and ALFRED FE. Martina; Annual Members, Messrs. 
M. W. AmBerc, CHARLES EBernart, B. Taprpen Farrcuiip, H. C. 
FLEITMANN, JAMES GUTMANN, FE. G. Love, Brapitey Martin, Jr., 
Howarp NorTMan, FRANKLIN Simon and AuGust ZINsSER, JR., Rev. 
Percy STICKNEY Grant, Dr. FE. Lyecti Earve, MMes. CapwWALADER 
Jones and Henry D. Wuirrietp and Misses Le6niE M. Gatcor 
STamM and CATHERINE A. STEVENS. 


Mr. Frederick A. Lucas, Curator in Chief of the Brooklyn Museum, 
has been elected a life member of the American Museum on account of 
the practical assistance which he has rendered the latter institution 


and because of his contributions to science. 


‘THE magnificent elephant head which was collected by Mr. Richard 


‘Tjader in German East Africa in 1906 and which has been on exhibition 


at the Museum for the past two vears as a loan from Mr. Samuel ‘Thorne 


has been transferred to the Heads and Horns collection at the Zodlogical 


Park in Bronx Park. 


ADVICEs received late in February from Mr. Roy C. Andrews, who 
has been cruising for the past six months on the steamer Albatross 
of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, gave an account of an interest- 
ing and profitable journey among the Philippine Islands, the Moluccas, 
the Celebes and along the coast of Borneo. Many valuable photographs 
of natives have been obtained, including moving picture films of dancing 
‘Dyaks”’ at Amboyna, Moluccas. Ethnological material, too, was ob- 
tained from several islands, part of which was generously presented 
Vv His Excellency, Baron Quarles de Quarles, Governor of the Celebes. 


News from Messrs. Lang and Chapin, of the Museum’s Congo ex- 
edition, has come in the form of letters and post cards which were ten 


, 
& 


veeks or more on their journey from the heart of Africa. Mr. Lang 
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official report is stated to be on its way to New York, but it has not 
arrived vet. When the letters were despatched, late in November, 1909, 
the Museum expedition was making its headquarters at Avakubi, 
twenty-six days’ march up the Congo River from Stanleyville. Most 
of this march was through the dense tropical forest and was extremely 
trying, not only to the white men but also to their native porters; never- 
theless, all are in excellent health. Avakubi is an important rubber 
station, about twenty tons per month being received in payment of taxes 


from the natives, who also bring in many fine elephant tusks. ‘The ex- 


pedition has been successful in collecting hundreds of perfect skins and 


skeletons of mammals and birds, besides photographs and other data for 
use in preparing habitat groups. 


Ow the evening of Friday, March 11, Commander Robert E. Peary, 
U.S. N., presented to the members of the Museum a thrilling account 
of his discovery of the North Pole, illustrating his address with many 
excellent photographs made by him while on the expedition. On account 
of the great popular interest in Commander Peary’s work it was necessary 
to restrict admission to those holding Members’ tickets. Even under 
these conditions six hundred persons were turned away from the audi- 
torium. 


From Wednesday to Friday, March 16 to 18, inclusive, the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York held its spring exhibition in the Columbus 
Avenue wing of the Museum. ‘The event was made more noteworthy 
even than usual through the codperation of the American Rose Society, 


which held its annual convention and exhibition here at the same time. 


Tue National Association of Audubon Societies held its annual 
meeting at the Museum on March 17. The convention was signalized 
by the principal address, which was by Mr. Donald B. MeMillan upon 
“The Bird Life of the Arctic.”” Mr. MeMillan will be remembered as 
one of the scientific staff that accompanied Commander Robert E. 


Peary on his successful North Polar expedition last summer. 


THe HonorasB_e Girrorp Pincnor unfortunately was unable to 
fill his engagement to address the Members of the Museum on March 24, 
but his place was filled by Dr. W J McGee, Secretary of the Inland 
Waterways Commission and member of the National Conservation 
Commission, who spoke upon “The Conservation Movement,’’which 


was the subject originally assigned for the evening. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PEOPLE’S COURSE 


Given in coéperation with the City Department of Education. 


Tuesday evenings at 8:15 o'clock. Doors open at 7:30. Lectures 

illustrated with stereopticon views. 

March = 1.— Mr. Louis F. Berry, “Spain.” 

March S.— Dr. Joun C. Bowker, ‘ Portugal, a Cluster of Grapes.” 

March 15.— Mr. C. J. Buancuanp, “Winning the West.” 

March 22.— Mr. Frank A. Gauiur, “Greece as It is To-day.” 

March 29.— Mr. Frank A. Gautier, “Ttaly and the Italians.” 

April = 5.— Dr. Grorce R. Vax De Warer, “To the Heart of the Dolo- 
mite Region.” 

April 12.— Dr. Grorce R. Van De Warer, “From Cortina to Botzen, 
over Pordoi Joch Pass.” 

April 19.— Dr. Grorce R. Vax De Water, “Phe Stelvio Pass.” 

April 26.— Mr. Aterep J. Tansey, “The Passion Play.” 


Saturday evenings at S:15 o'clock. Doors open at 7:30. Lectures 

lustrated with stereopticon views. 

March 5.— Mr. A. Emerson Pater, * Development of Public Education 
in New York City.” 

March 12.— Mr. H. Sxowpen Warp, “Phe Tlumor and the Pathos of 
Charles Dickens.” 

March 19.— Hon. Joun J. Mureny, “Phe Tenement House Department.” 

March Hlon. Cranes N. Cuapwick, ‘Our New Water Supply.” 

April 2.— Hox. Cnarves B. Srover, “The Park Department.” 

April = 9.— Hox. Lawson Purpy, “The New York Tax Department.” 

April i.— Hox. Mito R. Marrair, “The Public Service Commission.” 

April 23.— Subject and lecturer to be announced. 


April 30.— Subject and lecturer to be announced. 


Children are not admitted to the lectures of the People’s Course, except 
on presentation of a Museum Member's Card. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Public meetings of the New York Academy of Sciences and its Affiliated 
Societies are held at the Museum according to the following schedule: 
On Monday evenings, The New York Academy of Sciences: 

First Mondays, Section of Geology and Mineralogy; 

Second Mondays, Section of Biology ; 

Third Mondays, Section of Astronomy, Physies and Chemistry ; 

Fourth Mondays, Section of Anthropology and Psychology. 
On Tuesday evenings, as announced: 

The Linnean Society of New York; 

‘The New York Entomological Society; 

The ‘Torrey Botanical Club. 
On Wednesdays, as announced: 

The Horticultural Society of New York; 

The New York Mineralogical Club. 
On Friday evenings, as announced: 

‘The New York Microscopical Society. 

The programmes of the meetings of the respective organizations are pub- 
lished in the weekly Bulletin of the New York Academy of Sciences and 
sent to the members of the several societies. Members of the Museum on 


making request of the Director will be provided with the Budletin as issued. 


The American [luseum Journal 


EpmunNp Otis Hovey, Editor. 
Mary CynTHIA DicKERSON, Associate Editor. 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN, 


Louis P. GRATACAP, Advisory Board. 
WILLIAM K. GREGORY, J 


Subscription, One Dollar per year. Fifteen Cents per copy. 


A subscription to_the JouRNAL is included in the membership fees of alliclasses of Members of 
the Museum, 


Subscriptions should be addressed to The American Museum Journal, 30 Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., or 77th St. and Central Park West, New York City. 


Entered as second-class matter January 12, 1907, at the Post-office at Boston, Mass. 
Act of Congress, July 16, 1894. 





Scientific Staff 


DIRECTOR 
Hermon Carty Bumpus, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND INVERTEBRATE PALHONTOLOGY 
Prof. R. P. Wuarrrretp, A.M., Curator Emeritus 
Epmunp Otis Hovey, A.B., Ph.D., Curator 
DEPARTMENT OF MINERALOGY 
L. P. Graracap, Ph.B., A.B., A.M., Curator 
GeorceE F. Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., Honorary Curator of Gems 


DEPARTMENT OF INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
Prof. Henry E. Crampton, A.B., Ph.D., Curator 
Roy W. Miner, A.B., Assistant Curator 
Frank E. Lutz, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Curator 
L. P. Gratacap, Ph.B., A.B., A.M., Curator of Mollusca 
WituiamM BevuTeNnM(LLER, Associate Curator of Lepidoptera 


Prof. Witu1aAmM Morton WHEELER, Ph.D., Honorary Curator of Social Insects 
ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH, Ph.D., Honorary Curator of Arachnida 
Prof. AARON L. TREADWELL, B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Honorary Curator of Annulata 


DEPARTMENT OF ICHTHYOLOGY AND HERPETOLOGY 
Prof. BasHrorp Dean, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator of Fishes and Reptiles 
Louis Hussakor, B.S., Ph.D., Assistant Curator of Fossil Fishes 
DEPARTMENT OF MAMMALOGY AND ORNITHOLOGY 
Prof. J. A. ALLEN, Ph.D., Curator 
FRANK M. CuHapman, Curator of Ornithology 
Roy C. Anprews, A.B., Assistant in Mammalogy 
W. pve W. MILLER, Assistant in Ornithology 
DEPARTMENT OF VERTEBRATE PALHONTOLOGY 
Prof. Henry FatrFietp Osporn, A.B., Se.D., LL.D., D.Se., Curator 
W. D. Marruew, Ph.B., A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Associate Curator 
WaLtTeER GRANGER, Assistant Curator of Fossil Mammals 
Barnum Brown, A.B., Assistant Curator of Fossil Reptiles 

DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
CiarRK Wisster, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 
Puy E. Gopparp, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Associate Curator 
Haran I. Samira, Associate Curator 
Rosert H. Lowie, A.B., Ph.D., Assistant Curator 
HERBERT J. SPINDEN, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Assistant Curator 
CHARLES W. MEap, Assistant 
ALANSON SKINNER, Assistant 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 
Prof. RatpH W. Tower, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Prof. CHARLES Epwarp Amory WINsLow, 8.B., M.S., Curator 
DEPARTMENT OF WOODS AND FORESTRY 
Mary Cynruia Dickerson, B.S., in charge 
DEPARTMENT OF BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
Prof. Ratepw W. Tower, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Curator 
ANTHONY Woopwarp, Ph.D., in charge of Maps and Charts 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Prof. AuBert S. Bickmore, B.S., Ph.D., LL.D., Curator Emeritus 
GEORGE H. SHERwoop, A.B., A.M., Curator 
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